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ARGUMENT. 

The Knight, with various doubts possest. 
To win the Lady goes in quest 
Of Sidrophel the Rosy-crucian, 

To know the dest’nies’ resolution : 

With whom being met, they both chop logic 
About the science astrologic : 

Till falling from dispute to fight, 

The Conjurer’s worsted by the Knight. 
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CANTO III . 1 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 2 
As lookers-on feel most delight. 

That least perceive a juggler’s flight, 
And still the less they understand. 

The more th’ admire his slight of hand. 



1 As the subject of this canto is the dispute between Hudibras and 
an astrologer, it is prefaced by some reflections on the credulity of 
men. This exposes them to the artifices of cheats and impostors, 
not only when disguised under the characters of lawyers, physicians, 
and divines, but even in the questionable garb of wizards and fortune- 
tellers. 

1 Swift, in the Tale of a Tub, (digression on madness) places happi- 
ness in the condition of being well deceived, and pursues the thought 
through several pages. Aristippus being desired to resolve a riddle, 
replied, that it would be absurd to resolve that which unresolved afford- 
ed so much pleasure : 

— cui sic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error. 

Hor. lib. ii. epist. ii. 140. 
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4 HUDIBRAS. [part ii. 

Some with a noise, and greasy light, 

Are snapt, as men catch larks by night , 1 
Ensnar’d and hamper’d by the soul, 

As nooses by the legs catch fowl . 2 10 

Some, with a med’cine, and receipt. 

Are drawn to nibble at the bait ; 3 
And tho’ it be a two-foot trout, 

Tis with a single hair pull’d out . 4 

Others believe no voice t’ an organ is 

So sweet as lawyer’s in his bar-gown , 5 
Until, with subtle cobweb-cheats. 

They ’re catch’d in knotted law, like nets ; 

In which, when once they are imbrangled, 

The more they stir, the more they ’re tangled ; 20 
And while their purses can dispute, 

There’s no end of th’ immortal suit. 

Others still gape t’ anticipate 
The cabinet designs of fate , 6 



' This alludes to the morning and evening lectures, which, in those 
times of pretended reformation and godliness, were delivered by can- 
dle-light, in many churches, for a great part of the year. To maintain, 
and frequent these, was deemed the greatest evidence of religion and 
sanctity. The gifted preachers were very loud. The simile, is taken 
from the method of catching larks at night, in some countries, by 
means of a low-bell and a light. 

2 Woodcocks, and some other birds, are caught in springes. 

3 Are cheated of their money by quacks and mountebanks, who boast 
of nostrums, and infallible recipes. Even persons who ought to have 
more discernment are sometimes taken in by these cozeners. In later 
times, the admirers of animal magnetism would perhaps have ranked 
with this order of wiseacres, and been proper objects of Mr. Butler’s 
satire. 

4 That is, though it be a sensible man, and one as unlikely to be 
catched by a medicine and a receipt, as a trout two feet long to be pull- 
ed out by a single hair. 

5 In the hope of promised success many are led into broils and suits, 
from which they are not able to extricate themselves till they are quite 
ruined. See Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxx. cap. 4. where the evil 
practises of the lawyers under Valens and Valentinian, are strongly and 
inimitably painted : happy would it be for the world, if the picture had 
not its likeness in modern times, but was confined to the decline of the 
Roman empire. 

3 A natural desire ; but if too much indulged, a notable instance of 
human weakness. 
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HUDIBRAS, 
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Apply to wizards, to foresee 25 

What shall, and what shall never be ; 1 
And as those vultures do forbode, 2 
Believe events prove bad or good. 

A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old aruspicy and aug'ry, 3 30 

That out of garbages of cattle 
Presag’d th’ events of truce or battle ; 

From flight of birds, or chickens pecking. 

Success of great’st attempts would reckon : 

Tho’ cheats, yet more intelligible 35 

Than those that with the stars do fribble. 

This Hudibras by proof found true, 

As in due time and place we ’ll shew : 

For he, with beard and face made clean. 

Being mounted on his steed again, 40 

And Ralpho got a cock-horse too, 

Upon his beast, with much ado. 

Advanc’d on for the widow’s house, 

T" acquit himself, and pay his vows ; 

When various thoughts began to bustle, 45 

And with his inward man to justle. 

He thought what danger might accrue. 

If she should find he swore untrue ; 



1 O Laertiade, quicquid dicam aut erit, aut non. 

Divin&re etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo. 

Horat. Sat. lib. ii. Sat. v. v. 59. 

5 Vultures, birds of prey, are here put figuratively for astrologers : or 
the word may be used equivocally, as soothsayers took their omens from 
eagles, vultures, ravens, and such birds. 

" Aruspicy was a kind of divination by sacrifice ; by the behaviour of 
the beast before it was slain ; by entrails after it was open ; or by the 
flames while it was burning. Augury was a divination from appear- 
ances in the heavens, from thunder, lightning, Sec. but more common- 
ly from birds, their flight, chattering, manner of feeding, Stc. Thus 
Ovid : 

Heec mihi non ovium fibrae, tonitrusve sinistri, 

Linguave servatae, pennave, dixit avis. 

Ovid. Trist. lib. i. eleg. viii. 49. 

Mirari se ajebat M. Cato, quod non rideret haruspex, haruspicera cum 
vidisset. Tullius de Divinat. ii. 24. et de Natura Deorum, i. 26. 
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HUDIBRAS. 



[part II. 



Or if his squire or he should fail. 

And not be punctual in their tale, so 

It might at once the ruin prove 
Both of his honour, faith, and love : 

But if he should forbear to go, 

She might conclude he ’ad broke his vow ; 

And that he durst not now, for shame, 55 

Appear in court to try his claim. 

This was the penn’worth of his thought. 

To pass time, and uneasy trot. 

Quoth he, In all my past adventures 
I ne’er was set so on the tenters, 60 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

That, ev’ry way I turn, does hem me, 

And with inextricable doubt, 

Besets my puzzled wits about : 

For though the dame has been my bail, 65 

To free me from enchanted jail. 

Yet, as a dog committed close 

For some offence, by chance breaks loose, 

And quits his clog ; but all in vain, 

He still draws after him his chain : 1 70 

So tho’ my ancle she has quitted. 

My heart continues still committed ; 

And like a bail’d and mainpriz’d lover . 2 
Altho’ at large, I am bound over : 



1 Persius applies this simile to the case of a person who is well in- 
clined, but cannot resolve to be uniformly virtuous. 

Nec tu, cum obstiteris semel, instantique negaris 
Parere imperio, rupi jam vincula, dicas : 

Nam ct luctata canisnodum arripit ; attamen illi. 

Cum fugit, acollo trahitur pars longa catenae. 

Sat. V. v. 157. 

Yet triumph not ; say not, my bands are broke, 

And 1 no more go subject to the yoke ; 

Alas ! the struggling dog breaks loose in vain. 

Whose neck still drags along a trailing length of chain. 

Brewster. 

Petrarch has applied this simile to love, as well as our author. 

2 Mainprized signifies one delivered by the judge into the custody 
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And when I shall appear in court 75 

To plead my cause, and answer for’t, 

Unless the judge do partial prove, 

What will become of me and love ? 

For if in our accounts we vary, 

Or but in circumstance miscarry : so 

Or if she put me to strict proof, 

And make me pull my doublet off, 

To shew, by evident record, 

Writ on my skin, I’ve kept my word, 

How can I e’er expect to have her, 85 

Having demurr’d unto her favour ? 

But faith, and love, and honour lost. 

Shall be reduc’d t’ a knight o’ th’ post : 1 
Beside, that stripping may prevent 
What I’m to prove by argument, 90 

And justify I have a tail. 

And that way, too, my proof may fail. 

Oh ! that I could enucleate, 2 
And solve the problems of my fate ; 

Or find, by necromantic art , 3 95 

How far the dest’nies take my part ; 

For if I were not more than certain 
To win and wear her, and her fortune, 

I’d go no farther in this courtship, 

To hazard soul, estate and worship : 100 



of such as shall undertake to see him forthcoming at the day ap- 
pointed. 

1 This is, one who in court, or before a magistrate, will swear as he 
hath been previously directed. I have somewhere read that such persons 
formerly plied about the portico in the Temple, and from thence were 
called knights of the post : and knights, perhaps, from the knights 
templars being buried in the adjoining church. [A hireling evidence : 
a knight dubbed at the whipping post, or pillory. Johnson’s Diction- 
ary by Todd.] 

3 Explain, or open; an expression taken from the cracking of a nut. 

3 Necromancy, or the black art, as it is vulgarly called, is the faculty 
of revealing future events, from consultation with demons, or with 
departed spirits. It is called the black art, because the ignorant writers 
of the middle age, mistaking the etymology, write it nigromantia : or 
because the devil was painted black. 
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HUDIBRAS. 



[part XI 



For tho’ an oath obliges not, 

Where any thing is to be got, 1 
As thou hast prov’d, yet ’tis profane, 

And sinful, when men swear in vain. 

Quoth Ralph, Not far from hence doth dwell 105 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 2 
That deals in destiny’s dark counsels. 

And sage opinions of the moon sells, 3 
To whom all people far and near, 

On deep importances repair : no 

When brass and pewter hap to stray, 

And linen slinks out of the way ; 

When geese and pullen are seduc’d, 4 
And sows of sucking pigs are chows’d ; 

When cattle feel indisposition, l is 

And need the opinion of physician ; 

When murrain reigns in hogs or sheep, 

And chickens languish of the pip ; 

When yeast and outward means do fail, 

And have no pow’r to work on ale ; 120 



1 The notions of the dissenters with regard to this, and other points 
of a like nature, arc stated more at large in some preceding can- 
tos. 

2 Some have thought that the character of Sidrophel was intended 
for sir Paul Neal; but the author, probably, here meant it for Wiliam 
Lilly, the famous astrologer and almanack maker, w ho at times sided 
with the parliament. He was consulted by the royalists, with the 
king’s privity, whether the king should escape from Hampton-court, 
whether he should sign the propositions of the parliament, &c. and 
had twenty pounds for his opinion. See the life of A. Wood, Oxford, 
1772, p. 101, 102, and his own life, in which are many curious par- 
ticulars. Till the king’s affairs declined he was a cavalier, but after 
the year 1645 he engaged body and soul in the cause of the parliament : 
he was one of the close committee to consult about the king’s execu- 
tion. At the latter end of his life he resided at Hersham, in the parish 
of Walton upon-Thames, practised physic, and went often to Kingston 
to attend his patients. But probably the most profitable trade of Dse, 
Kelly, Lilly, and others of that class, was that of spies, which they 
were for any country or party that employed them. Hight, that is call- 
ed, from the A. S. hatan, to call. 

3 i. e. the omens which he collects from the appearance of the 
moon. 

■* Pullen, that is, poultry. 
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canto hi.] HUDIBRAS. 9 

When butter does refuse to come , 1 
And love proves cross and humoursome ; 

To him with questions, and with urine, 

They for discov’ry flock, or curing. 

Quoth Hudibras, This Sidrophel 125 

I’ve heard of, and shou’d like it well. 

If thou canst prove the saints have freedom 
To go to sorc’rers when they need ’em. 2 
Says Ralpho, There’s no doubt of that ; 

Those principles I’ve quoted late, 130 

Prove that the godly may allege 
For any thing their privilege, 

And to the devil himself may go. 

If they have motives thereunto : 

For as there is a war between 135 

The dev’l and them, it is no sin 
If they, by subtle stratagem, 3 
Make use of him, as he does them. 

Has not this present parl’ament 

A ledger to the devil sent , 4 140 

Fully empower’d to treat about 

Finding revolted witches out ? 5 

And has not he, within a year, 

Hang’d threescore of ’em in one shire ? 6 



1 When a country wench, says Mr. Selden in his Table Talk, cannot 
get her butter to come, she says the witch is in the churn. 

2 It was a question much agitated about the year 1570, Utrum liceat 
homini christiano sortiariorum operft et auxilio uti. 

3 Dolus an Virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? 

4 That is, an ambassador. The person meant was Hopkins, the not- 
ed witch-finder for the associated counties. 

5 That is, revolted from the parliament. 

* It is incredible what a number of poor, sick, and decrepit wretches 
were put to death, under the pretence of their being witches. Hopkins 
occasioned threescore to be hung in one year, in the county of Suffolk. 
See Dr. Hutchinson, p. 59. Dr. Grey says, he has seen an account of 
between three and four thousand that suffered, in the king’s dominions, 
from the year 1640 to the king’s restoration. " In December 1649,” 
says Whitelock, ” many witches were apprehended. The witch-trier 
“ taking a pin, and thrusting it into the skin in many parts of their bo - 
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HUDIBRAS. 



[part II 



Some only for not being drown’d, 145 

And some for sitting above ground, 

Whole days and nights upon their breeches. 

Not feeling pain, where hang’d for witches ; 

And some for putting knavish tricks 

Upon green geese and turkey-chicks, 150 

Or pigs, that suddenly deceast. 

Of griefs unnat’ral, as he guest ; 

Who after proved himself a witch, 

And made a rod for his own breech . 1 

Did not the dev’l appear to Martin 155 

Luther in Germany for certain ? 2 

And wou’d have gull’d him with a trick, 

But Mart was too, too politick. 

Did he not help the Dutch to purge, 

At Antwerp, their cathedral church ? 3 ieo 

Sing catches to the saints at Mascon, 4 
And tell them all they came to ask him ? 



" dies ; if they were insensible of it, it was a circumstance of proof 
“against them. October 1652, sixty were accused: much malice. 
“ little proof : though they were tortured many ways to make them 
*' confess.’’ 

1 Dr. Hutchinson, in his Historical Essay on Witchcraft, page 66 
tells us, " that the country, tired of the cruelties committed by Hop- 
“ kins, tried him by his own system. They tied his thumbs and toes, 
“ as he used to do others, and threw him into the water; when he 
*' swam like the rest.” 

5 Luther, in his book de Missfi private, says he was persuaded to 
preach against the mass by reasons suggested to him by the devil, in a 
disputation. Melchior Adamus says the devil appeared to Luther in 
his own garden, in the shape of a black boar. And the Colloquia men- 
salia relate, that when Luther was in his chamber, in the castle at 
Wurtsburgh, the devil cracked some nuts which he had in a box upon 
the bed-post, tumbled empty barrels down stairs, &c. 

3 It) the beginning of the civil war in Flanders, the common people 
at Antwerp broke open the cathedral church, and destroyed the 
ornaments. Strada, in his book dc Bello Belgico, says, that “ several 
“ devils were seen to assist them ; without whose aid it would have 
“ been impossible, in so short a time, to have done so much mia- 
" chief.” 

4 Mascon is a town in Burgundy, where an unclean devil, as he was 
called, played his pranks in the house of Mr. Pcrreand, a reformed 
minister, ann. 1612. Sometimes he sang psalms; at others bawdy 
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CANTO III.] 



HUDIBllAS, 



11 



Appear in divers shapes to Kelly, 1 
And speak i’ th’ nun of Loudon’s belly ? 2 
Meet with the parl’ament’s committee, 1 65 

At Woodstock, on a pers’nal treaty ? 3 



verses. Mr. Perreand published a circumstantial account of him in 
French, which, at the request of Mr. Boyle, who bad heard the matter 
attested by Perreand himself, was translated into English by Dr. Peter 
de Moulin. The poet calls them saints, because they were of the Ge- 
neva persuasion. 

1 See notes to lines 236-7-8. It may be proper to observe, that the 
persons here instanced had made more than ordinary pretensions to 
sanctity, or bore some near relation to religion. On this circumstance 
Ralpho founds his argument for the lawfulness of the practice, that 
saints may converse with the devil. Dr. Casaubon informs us that Dee, 
who was associated with Kelly, employed himself in prayer and other 
acts of devotion, before he entered upon his conversation with spirits. 
“ Oratione dominicft finite, et mori aliqui interpositd, et aliquot ex 
psalterio precibus recitatis.” 

3 Sir Kenelm Digby, in his Treatise on the Sympathetic Powder, 
says “ I could make a notable recital of such passions that happened 
“ to the nuns at Loudon ; but having done it in a particular discourse, 
" at my return from that country, in which I, as exactly as I could, dis- 
“ cussed the point, I will forbear speaking thereof at this time.” Gran- 
dier, the curate of Loudon, was ordered to be burned alive, A. D. 1634, 
by a set of Judges commissioned and influenced by Richelieu; and the 
prioress, with half the nuns in the convent, were obliged to own them- 
selves bewitched. The prioress declared, that when the devil who had 
possessed her had quitted her body, an angel impressed upon her hand 
the words Jesus Maria Joseph F de Salis. Mr. Moconnois made her a 
long visit, and she shewedhim the letters. He scratched off a part of them, 
and supposed them to have been made with blood and starch. Grandier 
was a handsome man, and very eloquent. Such magic had fascinated 
the prioress, and subjected the nuns to their violent ardours. See 
Bayle’s Dictionary, Art. Grandier; and Dr. Hutchinson’s Historical 
Essay on Witchcraft, p. 36. 

3 Dr. Plot, in his History of Oxfordshire, ch. viii. tells us how the devil, 
or some evil spirit, disturbed the commissioners at Woodstock, whither 
they went to value the crown lands, October 1649.* A personal treaty 
was very much desired by the King, and often pressed and petitioned for 
by great part of the nation. The poet insinuates that though the 
parliament refused to hold a personal treaty with the king, yet they 
scrupled not to hold one with the devil at Woodstock. [Readers of all 
ages and classes of the present day are familiar with the devil’s pranks 
at Woodstock, through the agency of that great and fascinating ma- 
gician Walter Scott, who, following the mighty Shakspeare, makes, 
poetry and romance the two entertaining substitutes for the more 
“ honest” chronicles of history. He has also introduced us to the Les- 
cus of line 238 in his romance of Kenilworth.] 

* See the Just Devil of Woodstock, or a true Narrative of the several 
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HUDIBRAS. 



[part II 



At Sarum take a cavalier, 1 
1’ th’ cause’s service, prisoner ? 

As Withers, in immortal rhyme, 

Has register’d to after-time. no 

Do not our great reformers use 
This Sidrophel to forebode news ; 2 
To write of victories next year. 

And castles taken, yet i’ th’ air ? 

Of battles fought at sea, and ships m 

Sunk, two years hence, the last eclipse ? 3 
A total o’erthrow giv’n the king 
In Cornwall, horse and foot, next spring ? 4 
And has not he point-blank foretold 
Whats’e’er the close committee would ? iso 

Made Mars and Saturn for the cause, 5 
The moon for fundamental laws, 



1 Withers has a long story, in doggrel verse of a soldier of the King’s 
army, who being a prisoner at Salisbury, and drinking a health to the 
devil upon his knees, was carried away by him through a single pane 
of glass. 

* Lilly, Booker, Culpepper and others were employed to foretel vie- 
tories on the side of the parliament. Lilly was a time-serving rascal, 
who hesitated at no means of getting money. See his life, written by 
himself. 

3 Suppose we read since the last eclipse, or suppose we point it thus : 

Sunk two years since the last eclipse : 

Lilly grounded lying predictions on that event. Dr. Grey says, his repu- 
tation was lost upon the false prognostic on the eclipse that was to 
happen on the 29th of March 1652, commonly called Black Monday, in 
which his predictions not being fully answered, Mr Heath observes, 
(Chronicle p. 210.) “ That he was regarded no more for the future, than 
one of his own worthless almanacs.” 

4 It is certain that the parliament in their reports of victories, 
neither observed time or place. Cleveland, in his character of a London 
diurnal, p. 113, says of Lord Stamford : “ This cubit and a half of a com- 
mander, by the help of a diurnal, routed the enemies fifty miles off.” 
Thesubject here is not false reports, but false predictions : the direct con- 
trary happened to what is here said ; the king overthrew the parliamen- 
tarians in Cornwall. 

6 Made the planets and constellations side with the parliament ; or, 
as bishop Warburton observes, the planets and signs here recapitulated 

Apparitions, the Frights and Punishments inflicted upon the rumpish 
Commissioners, by Thomas Widows, master of the free school at North- 
leach, Gloucestershire. It was not printed till 1660, though the date put 
to it is 1 649. See Bishop of Peterborough’s Register and Chronicle. 
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CANTO III.] 



HUDIBRAS. 13 

The Ram, the Bull, the Goat, declare 
Against the book of common prayer ? 

The Scorpion take the protestation, i«5 

And Bear engage for reformation ? 

Made all the royal stars recant, 

Compound, and take the covenant ?* 

Quoth Hudibras, The case is clear 
The saints may ’mploy a conjurer, 100 

As thou hast prov’d it by their practice ; 

No argument like matter of fact is : 

And we are best of all led to 
Men’s principles, by what they do. 

Then let us strait advance in quest 195 

Of this profound gymnosophist , 2 
And as the fates and he advise, 

Pursue, or wave this enterprise. 

This said, he turned about his steed, 

And eftsoons on th’ adventure rid ; 200 

Where leave we him and Ralph awhile, 

And to the Conj’rer turn our stile, 

To let our reader understand 
What’s useful of him beforehand. 

He had been long t’vvards mathematics, 20.'> 

Optics, philosophy, and statics. 

Magic, horoscopy, astrology, 

And was old dog at physiology ; 

But as a dog, that turns the spit , 3 

Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 210 



may signify the several leaders of the parliamentary army — Essex, Fair- 
fax, and others. 

1 The author here evidently alludes to Charles, elector palatine of the 
Rhine, and to king Charles the second, who both took the covenant. 

2 The gvmnosophists were a sect of philosophers in India, so called 
from their going naked. They were much respected for their profound 
knowledge ; and held in the same estimation among their countrymen 
as the Chaldtei among the Assyrians, the magi among the Persians, and 
the druids among the Gauls and Britons. 

3 Mr. Prior's simile seems to have been suggested by this passage : 

VOL. II. C 
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HUDIBRAS. 



[part II. 



To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again ; 

And still he’s in the self-same place 
Where at his setting out he was : 

So in the circle of the arts 2 is 

Did he advance his nat’ral parts. 

Till falling back still, for retreat, 

He fell to juggle, cant, and cheat : 1 

For as those fowls that live in water 

Are never wet, he did but smatter ; 220 

Whate’er he labour’d to appear. 

His understanding still was clear ; 2 
Yet none a deeper knowledge boasted, 

Since old Hodge Bacon, and Bob Grosted . 3 
Th’ intelligible world he knew , 4 225 

And all men dream on’t to be true, 

That in this world there’s not a wart 
That has not there a counterpart ; 

Nor can there, on the face of ground, 

An individual beard be found 230 



Dear Thomas, didst thou never see, 

(’Tis but by way of simile) 

A squirrel spend his little rage 
In jumping round a rolling cage ? 

But here or there, turn wood or wire, 

He never gets two inches higher. 

So fares it with those merry blades 
That frisk it under Pindus’ shades. 

1 The account here given of William Lilly agrees exactly with his life 
written by himself. 

3 Clear, that is, empty. 

3 Roger Bacon, a Franciscan friar, flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. His penetration in most branches of philosophy was the wonder 
of the age. Bayle says he wrote an hundred books, many of them upon 
astronomy, geometry, and medicine. Robert Grosted, or Grossa Testa, 
lived nearly at the same time with Bacon. He wrote some treatises on 
astronomy and mathematics; but his works were chiefly theological. 
Several books were translated by him from the Greek language; which 
if any understood in that age, he was sure, as Erasmus says, to be taken 
for a conjuror. 

4 The intelligible world is spoken of, by some persons, as the model 
or prototype of the visible world. See P. i. c. i. v. 535. and note. 
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That has not, in that foreign nation, 

A fellow of the self-same fashion ; 

So cut, so colour’d, and so curl’d, 

As those are in th’ inferior world. 

He 'ad read Dee’s prefaces before 235 

The devil and Euclid o’er and o’er ; 1 
And all th’ intrigues ’twixt him and Kelly, 

Lescus and th’ emperor, would tell ye : 2 

But with the moon was more familiar 

Than e’er was almanac well-wilier ; 3 240 



1 Dr. John Dee, a Welchman, was admitted to the degree of M.A 
and had a testimonial from the university of Cambridge in 1548. He 
was presented by Edward VI. to the living of Upton upon Severn, in 
Worcestershire, in the year 1552, when John Harley was made bishop 
of Hereford. He gained great fame at the time of Elizabeth and James 1. 
by his knowledge in mathematics; Tycho Brahe gives him the title 
of pracstantissimus mathcmaticus ; and Camden calls him nobilis ma- 
thematicus. He wrote a preface to Euclid, and to Billingsley’s Geome- 
try, Epistola prafixa Ephemeridi Johannis Felde, 1557 ; Epistola ad 
Commandinum pratfixa libello de superficiorum divisionibus, 1570: and 
perhaps in the whole not less than fifty treatises. He began early to 
have the reputation of a conjuror ; of which he grievously complains in 
his preface to Euclid. This report, and hi3 pretended transactions with 
spirits, gave the poet occasion to call it Dee’s preface before the devil. 

s Kelly was bom at Worcester, and bred to the business of an apo- 
thecary there, about the year 1555. Sometimes he is called Talbot. 
He was a famous alchymist, and Dee’s assistant, his seer or skryer, as 
he calls him. Uriel, one of their chief spirits, was the promoter of this 
connection. Soon after a learned Polonian, Albert Alaski, prince of 
Sirad, whom Mr. Butler calls Lescus, came into England, formed an 
acquaintance with Ilec and Kelly ; and, when he left this country, took 
them and their families with him into Poland. Next to Kelly, he was 
the greatest confidant of Dee in his secret transactions. Camden speaks 
of this Lescus in his Annals, 1583. “ E Polonifl Russia: vicina, hac 

“ setate venit in Angliam Albertus Alasco Palatinus Siradiensis, vir 
“ erudites, barba promisissima,” &c. From Poland, Dee and Kelly, after 
some time, removed to Prague. They were entertained by the emperor 
Rodolph II. disclosed to him some of their chymical secrets, and shewed 
him the wonderful stone. The emperor, in return, treated them with 
great respect. Kelly was knighted by him, but afterwards imprisoned ; 
and he died in 1587. Dee had received some advantageous offers, it is 
said, from the king of France, the emperor of Muscovy, and several 
foreign princes. Perhaps he had given them some specimens of his 
service in the capacity of a spy. However," he returned to England, and 

died very poor, at Mortlake in Surrey, in the year 1608, aged 81. 

wou’d tell ye : — In the author’s edition it is- printed “ would not tell 
ye.” To raise the greater opinion of his knowledge, he would pretend 
to make a secret of things which he did not understand. 

3 The almanac makers stiled themselves well-willers to the mathe- 
matics, or philomaths. 
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Her secrets understood so clear. 

That some believ’d he had been there ; 

Knew when she was in fittest mood 

For cutting corns, or letting blood ; 1 

When for anointing scabs and itches, 245 

Or to the bum applying leeches ; 

When sows and bitches may be spay’d, 

And in what sign best cider’s made ; 

Whether the wane be, or increase. 

Best to set garlic, or sow pease ; 250 

Who first found out the man i’ th’ moon. 

That to the ancients was unknown ; 

How many dukes, and earls, and peers, 

Are in the planetary spheres, 

Their airy empire, and command, 255 

Their sev’ral strengths by sea and land ; 

What factions they ’ve, and what they drive at 

In public vogue, or what in private j 

With what designs and interests 

Each party manages contests. 2 G 0 

He made an instrument to know 

If the moon shine at full or no ; 

That would, as soon as e’er she shone, straight 
Whether ’twere day or night demonstrate ; 

Tell what her d’ameter to an inch is, 265 

And prove that she’s not made of green cheese. 

It wou’d demonstrate, that the man in 
The moon’s a sea mediterranean ; 2 



1 Respecting these, and other matters mentioned in the following 
lines, Lilly, and the old almanac makers, gave particular directions. It 
appears from various calendars still preserved, not to mention the works 
cf Hesiod, and the apotelesms of Manetho, Maximus, and Julius Firmicus, 
that astrologers among the Greeks and Romans conceived some plane- 
tary hours to be especially favourable to the operations of husbandry 
and physic. 

2 The light of the sun being unequally reflected, and some parts of 
the moon appearing more fully illuminated than others, on the suppo- 
sition of the moon’s being a terraqueous globe, it is thought that the 
brighter parts are land, and the darker water. This instrument, there- 
fore, would give a more distinct view of those dusky figures, which had 
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And that it is no dog nor bitch 
That stands behind him at his breech, 

But a huge Caspian sea or lake, 

With arms, which men for legs mistake ; 

How large a gulph his tail composes, 

And what a goodly bay his nose is ; 

How many German leagues by th’ scale 
Cape snout’s from promontory tail. 

He made a planetary gin. 

Which rats would run their own heads in, 

And come on purpose to be taken, 

Without th* expence of cheese or bacon ; 

With lute-strings he would counterfeit 
Maggots, that crawl on dish of meat ; 1 
Quote moles and spots on any place 
O’ th’ body, by the index face ; 2 
Detect lost maidenheads by sneezing , 3 
Or breaking wind of dames, or pissing ; 

Cure warts and corns, with application 
Of med’cines to th’ imagination ; 

Fright agues into dogs, and scare, 

With rhymes, the tooth-ach and catarrh ; 4 

vulgarly been called the man in the moon, and discover them to be 
branches of the sea. In the Selenography of Florentius Langrenus, 
Johannes Hevelius, and others, the dark parts are distinguished by the 
names of mare crisium, mare serenitatis, oceanus procellarum, &c. 

1 The small strings of a fiddle or lute, cut into short pieces, and 
strewed upon warm meat, will contract, and appear like live maggots. 

2 " Some physiognomers have conceited the head of man to be the 
" model of the whole body ; so that any mark there will have a corres- 
“ ponding one on some part of the body.” See Lilly's life. 

3 Democritus is said to have pronounced more nicely on the maid 
servant of Hippocrates. " Puellaeque vitium solo aspectu deprehendit.” 
Yet the eyes of Democritus were scarcely more acute and subtle than 
the ears of Albertus Magnus : “ nec minus vocis mutationem ob ean- 
" dem fere causam : quo tantum signo ferunt Albertum Magnum, ex 
“ museo suo, puellam, ex vinopolio vinum pro hero deportantem, in 
“ itinere vitiatam fuisse deprehendisse ; quod, in reditu subinde, can- 
“ tantis ex acutH in graviorem mutatam vocem agnovisset.” Gasper a 
Reies, in elysio jucund. question, campo. Lilly professed this art, and 
said no woman, that he found a maid, ever twitted him with his being 
mistaken. 

4 Butler seems to have raked together many of the baits for human 
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Chase evil spirits away by dint 
Of sickle, horseshoe, hollow flint ; 1 
Spit fire out of a walnut-shell. 

Which made the Roman slaves rebel ; 2 

And fire a mine in China here, 295 

With sympathetic gunpowder. 

He knew whats’ever’s to be known. 

But much more than he knew would own. 

What med’cine ’twas that Paracelsus 

Could make a man with, as he tells us ; 3 300 

What figur’d slates are best to make, 

On wat’ry surface duck or drake ; 4 



credulity which his reading could fumish, or he had ever heard men- 
tioned. These charms for tooth-achs and coughs were well known to 
the common people a few years since. The word abracadabra, for 
fevers, is as old as Sammonicus. Haut haut hista pisla vista, were 
recommended for a sprain by Cato. [Cato prodidit luxatis membris 
carmen auxiliare. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxviii.] Homer relates, that the 
sons of Autolycus stopped the bleeding of Ulysses’s wound by a charm. 
See Odyss. xix. 457. and Barnes’ Notes and Scholia : 

hrraoiSy S' alpa KtXuivov 

"E a\tOov. 

1 These concave implements, particularly the horseshoe, we have often 
seen nailed to the threshold of doors in the country, in order to chase 
away evil spirits. 

s Lucius floras, Livy, and other historians, give the following account 
of the origin of the servile war. There was a great number of slaves in 
Sicily, and one of them, a Syrian, called Eunus, encouraged his com- 
panions, at the order of the gods, as he said, to free themselves by arms. 
He filled a nutshell with fire and sulphur, and holding it in his mouth, 
breathed out flames, when he spoke to them, in proof of his divine com- 
mission. By this deception he mustered more than 40,000 persons. 

3 That philosopher, and others, thought that man might be generated 
without connection of the sexes. See this idea ridiculed by Rabelais, 
lib. ii. ch. 27. “ Et celeberriinus Athanasius Kircherus, libro secundo 
“ mundi subterranei prceclare et solidis rationibus, refutavit stultitiam 
“ nugatoris Paracelsi, qui (de generat. rerum naturalium, lib. i.) copiose 
“ admodum docere voluit ridiculam methodum generandi homunciones 
“ in vasis chemicoruin.” p. 38. Franc. Redi de generat. insectorum. 
The poet probably had in view Bulwer’s Artificial Changeling, who 
at page 490, gives a full account of this matter, both from Paracelsus 
and others. 

4 The poet, by mentioning this play of children, means to intimate 
that Sidrophel was a smatterer in natural philosophy, knew something 
of the laws of motion and gravity, though all he arrived at was but 
childish play, no better than making ducks and drakes. 
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What bowling-stones, in running race 
Upon a board, have swiftest pace ; 

Whether a pulse beat in the black 305 

List of a dappled louse’s back ; 1 

If systole or diastole move 

Quickest when he’s in wrath, or love ; 2 

When two of them do run a race, 

Whether they gallop, trot, or pace; 310 

How many scores a flea will jump. 

Of his otvn length, from head to rump , 3 
Which Socrates and Chterephon 
In vain assay'd so long agone ; 



1 See Sparrmann’s Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, vol. ii. p. 291. 
It was the fashion with the wits of our author's time to ridicule the 
transactions of the Royal Society. Mr. Butler here indulges his vein 
by bantering their microscopic discoveries. At present every one must 
be inclined to adopt the sentiment of Cowley : 

Mischief and true dishonour fall on those 
Who would to laughter or to scorn expose 
So virtuous and so noble a design, 

So human for its use, for knowledge so divine. 

The things which these proud men despise, and call 
Impertinent, and vain, and small. 

Those smallest things of nature let me know. 

Rather than all their greatest actions do ! 

The learned and ingenious bishop Hurd delivers his opinion on this 
passage in two lines from Pope : 

But sense surviv’d when merry jests were past. 

For rising merit will buoy up at last. 

3 Systole the contraction, and diastole the dilatation, of the heart, 
are motions of that organ by means of which the circulation of the 
blood is effected. The passions of the mind have a sensible influence 
on the animal economy. Some of them, fear and sorrow, chill the 
blood and retard its progress. Other passions, and especially anger 
and love, accelerate its motion, and cause the pulse to beat with addi- 
tional strength and quickness. 

3 Aristophanes, in his comedy of the Clouds, Act i. sc. 2. introduces 
a scholar of Socrates describing the method in which Socrates, and his 
friend Chaerephon, endeavoured to ascertain how many lengths of his 
own feet a flea will jump. — ipvWav biroaove a’AXoiro rove ai/rrje rrobae, 
quot pedes suos pulex saltaret. They did not measure, as our author 
says, by the length of the body; they dipped the feet of the flea in 
melted wax, which presently hardened into shoes; these they took 
oif, and measured the leap of the flea with them. It is probable that 
this representation had been received with pleasure by the enemies of 
Socrates. In the banquet of Xenophon the subject is taken up by one 
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Whether his snout a perfect nose is, 315 

And not an elephant’s proboscis ; 1 
How many diff’rent specieses 
Of maggots breed in rotten cheeses ; 

And which are next of kin to those 
Engender’d in a chandler’s nose ; 320 

Or those not seen, but understood. 

That live in vinegar and wood. 2 

A paltry wretch he had, half starv’d, 

That him in place of Zany serv’d, 3 

Hight Whachum, bred to dash and draw, 325 

Not wine, but more unwholesome law ; 

. To make ’twixt words and lines huge gaps, 4 
Wide as meridians in maps ; 

To squander paper, and spare ink, 

Or cheat men of their words, some think. 330 
From this, by merited degrees, 

He’d to more high advancement rise, 

To be an under-conjurer, 

Or journeyman astrologer : 



of the company : d\V tore /not, jroffovc xpvK\a iroSae Ipav dirt- 
ravra yap at <f>aai y tuifiirpeiv. — and is disi lissed by Socrates 
with a kind of cool contempt. Plato somewhere alludes to the same 
jest. A flea had jumped from the forehead of Chserephon to the head 
of Socrates, which introduced the enquiry. 

1 Microscopic inquirers tell us that a flea has a proboscis, somewhat 
like that of an elephant, but not quite so large. 

2 The pungency of vinegar is said, by some, to arise from the bites of 
animalcules which are contained in it. For these discoveries see Hook’s 
micrographical observations. 

3 A Zany is a buffoon, or Merry Andrew, designed to assist the 
quack, as the ballad-singer does the cut-purse or pickpocket. Some 
have supposed this character of Whachum to have been intended for 
one Tom Jones, a foolish Welchman. Others think it was meant for 
Richard Green, who published a pamphlet entitled “ Hudibras in a 
" snare.” The word zany is derived by some from the Greek oavvat, 
a fool, r£avvo g; (see Eustath. ad. Odyss. xxii. and Meursii Glossar. 
Gneco-barb.) by others from the Venetian Zani, abbreviated from 
giovanni. 

r As the way of lawyers is in their bills and answers in chancery, 
where they are paid so much a sheet. 
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His bus’ness was to pump and wheedle, 335 

And men with their own keys unriddle ; 1 
To make them to themselves give answers. 

For which they pay the necromancers ; 

To fetch and carry intelligence 

Of whom, and what, and where, and whence, 3-10 

And all discoveries disperse 

Among th’ whole pack of conjurers ; 

What cut-purses have left with them. 

For the right owners to redeem, 

And what they dare not vent, find out, 3 15 

To gain themselves and th’ art repute ; 

Draw figures, schemes, and horoscopes. 

Of Newgate, Bridewell, brokers’ shops, 

Of thieves ascendant in the cart , 2 

And find out all by rules of art : 350 

Which way a serving-man, that’s run 

With clothes or money away, is gone ; 

Who pick’d a fob at holding-forth, 

And where a watch, for half the worth. 

May be redeem’d ; or stolen plate 355 

Restor’d at conscionable rate. 

Beside all this, he serv’d his master 
In quality of poetaster, 



1 Menckenius, in his book de Charlataneria Eruditorum, ed. Amst. 
1747. p. 192. tells this story: Jactabat empiricus quidam, se ex solo 
urinse aspcctu non solum de morbis omnibus, sed et de illorum causis, 
qusecunque demum ilia: fuerint, sive natura, sive sors tulisset, certissi- 
me cognoscere ; interim ille ita instruxerat servulos suos, ut callide 
homines ad se accedentes explorarent, et de his, qua: comperta habe- 
rent, clam ad se referrent. — Accedit mulier paupereula cum lotio mariti, 
quo vix viso, maritus tuus, inquit, per scalas domus infausto casu 
decidit. Turn ilia admirabunda, istudne, ait, ex urina intelligis? Imo 
vero, inquit etnpiricus, et nisi me omnia fallunt, per quindecim scalsc 
gradus delapsus est. At cum ilia, utique viginti se numerasse referret, 
hie velut indignatus qutcrit : num otnnem secum uriuam attulisset : 
atque ilia negante, quod vasculum materiam omnem non caperet : 
itaque, ait, effudisti cum urina quinque gradus illos, qui mihi ad numc • 
rum deerant. — I wonder this story escaped Dr. Grey. 

2 Ascendant, a term in astrology, is here equivocal. 
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